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ffhere is a jewel which no 
Indian mine can buy, 
“Mo djemic art can count* 
erfeit; 

■ft makes men rich in great* 
est poverty. 

Makes water wine, turns 
wooden cups to gold, 

Wi)e homely whistle to sweet 
music's strain; 

Seldom it comes — to few 
from heaven sent— 

&bat much in little-all in 
nought-content. 


mm&smmmmm 
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From Grocer’s Apprentice to Senator 


H ON. ROBERT JAFFRAY, who 
was created a Senator last 

stock, and began life for himself as 

from the Edinburgh grocery of J. 
R. Dymock to the Red Chamber at 
Ottawa; it is 60 years less one 
from the raw country lad and new 
apprentice of fifteen, just from 
sehool, to the tall, broad shouldered, 
athletic-looking old gentleman, finan¬ 
cier, director of many companies, 
trusted counsellor of political leaders 

his seat in the Dominion Senate. 
How did he do it ? 

Unless there is no truth in the old 
adage, “The boy is father of the 
man,” Mr. Dymock found his new 

wonderously industrious, energetic 
and self-reliant in a marked degree. 
Latent then, but rapidly developed, 
was a keen, shrewd business acumen, 
combined with a farsightedness often 

It is not surprising that such a 


lad, having served his apprenticeship 
of five years and grown to a young 

the call of the new world. He arriv¬ 
ed in Toronto in 1852. There were 
30,000 people in the then capital of 
Upper Canada, and the most north- 



he would go home at night with 
heavy obligations to meet on the 
morrow, and little in sight with 
which to liquidate; sleep soundly 

cheery as a lark to grapple with his 
was a partner, and the year" follow- 
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Making Good 



Cobalt and its Undreamt-of Wealth 
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Still another distinction that Cobalt 
claims is the extraordinary blend¬ 
ing of metals in its characteristic 
ores. These metals consist princi¬ 
pally of silver, dobalt, nickel and 

bait ore will contain from 60 to 75 
per cent., by weight of these metals: 
7 per cent, of silver, 9 of nickel, 9 
of cobalt and 50 per cent of arsenic. 
There are only two other places in 

bination of metals is found. These 
places are Saxony and Bohemia, 
whose mines have been in operation 
continually since the discovery of 

metals as those of Cobalt, the ores 

either" in silver, cobalt or nickel. 

Possessing as it does these unique 
features, it is not surprising that 
Cobalt’s reputation has spread far 
and wide. There is sure to be a great 
rush to the camp this year. The 
movement has already begun and 
nailway authorities have estimated 
that anywhere up to 250,000 people 

country this season. The decision of 
the Government to withhold from the 
public the territory within the Gil¬ 
lies timber limits and to develop the 

deter quite a number from going to 
Cobalt, but still it is expeeted the 
rush northwards will assume large 
proportions and that the Town of 
Cobalt will be taxed to the utmost 
to [provide accommodation for the 


Cobalt is indeed becoming a sub¬ 
ject of absorbing interest to Cana¬ 
dians, and especially to the people of 
Ontario. It is said by men who 
ought to know whereof they speak, 
that the revenue from the mines in 
the Gillies ’ timber limit will be suffi¬ 


cient to defray all the expenses of 
governing the province. This, is the 
opinion of Mr. W. K. McNaught, M. 
P.P., for instance, who stated pub-' 
licly the other night that the value 


ly be placed at 100 million dollars. 
In addition to these mines the Gov¬ 
ernment owns the mineral rights 
along the railway right of way, and 
these have been advertised for sale. 
The operation of the mines by the 


makes Cobalt a uniquely interesting 
proposition. 

Columns and columns have been 


ports to obtain the exact truth about 
the camp as it stands to-day. Ac¬ 
cording to a memorandum recently 
published by the Bureau of Mines, 
there were shipped in 1905, 2,144 tons 
of ore yielding to the shippers 
$1,468,524 net. The silver produced 
was 2,441,421 ounces valued at $1,- 


The nickel amounted to 75 tons 
valued at $10,525. The cobalt pro¬ 
duction was 118 tons valued at 
$100,000. The arsenic accounted for 
was 549 tons, and the sum realized 
thereon was $2,693. On a large pro¬ 
portion of the shipments no value 
at all was received for the nickel, 


mines which had reached the ship¬ 
ping stage previous to December 
last year. During 1905 the camp 
was laboring under not a few dis¬ 
take these into consideration in mak¬ 
ing an estimate of the present pos¬ 
sibilities of the camp. In the first 
place it must be borne in mind that 
in 1905 the camp was practically 


COBALT AND 


UNDREAMT-OF WEALTH 


November last that the Trethewey 
mine, for instance, installed a com¬ 
pressor plant. This is a mine which 
has already netted $400,000 for its 
proprietors. Some of the silver from 
this has been exchanged for a valu- 

aud a fine new residence in Rosedale. 

The Larose mine was equipped with 
a plant during the whole of the year 
and there was a steam plant at the 


Another thing that must be borne 

the camp is the fact that the mining 
in 1905 was carried on by inexpert 
workmen. I have in mind one of the 
properties owned by people in New 
Liskeard, which was, managed by a 
board of thirteen directors not one 
of whom had any practical experience 


a third preached a fairly good sermon 
on Sundays. The actual develop- 

to whom $20 a week was big wages. 
The men working under him were 

laborers. Several of the other mines 
were managed in the same unbusi¬ 
nesslike way. During 1905 Cobalt 
was practically in the hands of far- 


Litigation is another factor that 
retarded production in Cobalt last 
year. Several of the mines were tied 
up absolutely while impending litiga¬ 
tion paralyzed a big portion of the 
camp. We must also bear in mind 
that a majoritv of the 17 shipping 
mines of 1905 did not becqtpe produc¬ 
tive until after July. Several of 
them were not discovered till May, 
June and later months. 


Finally we must include in the 
list of unfavorable conditions to 
which Cobalt was subjected in 1905, 
the fact that the ore produced could 
not be sold to advantage. The char¬ 
acteristic ore of Cobalt is highly re¬ 
fractory and difficult to. reduce. As 


erica was prepared to treat it ad¬ 
vantageously and the ore consequent¬ 
ly had to be sacrificed to obtain a 

ore was stored away awaiting the 
discovery of an improved reduction 

Taking ,all these circumstances, into 
consideration the production of Co¬ 
balt for 1905 is a fact full of signific¬ 
ance. The actual product of the 
camp is a fact of itself sufficient to 
justify one in forming a somewhat 


(Cobalt’s, fu- 


;That the camp will remain produc¬ 
tive for many years to come, there is 
no doubt at all. Dr. Bell visited Co¬ 
balt in the Fall of 1905 and in an 
interview with me, published in the 
Globe, he said “he had no hesitation 
in saying that the ores found at Co¬ 
balt were the richest of their kind 
in the world, and he was impressed 

the great variety of metals contained 
in the ore bodies. Cobalt, in his 
opinion, is a new proposition in the 
mining world. He thinks there will 
be a good healthy camp at Cobalt for 


Dr. Bell’s theory is borne out by 
the results obtained by the working 
of the Government’s diamond drill in 
the Larose Mining Co’s property. The 
drill was set to work at the bottom 
of a 90-foot shaft. It reached a 
depth of 200 feet and was then tak¬ 
en aAvay, the company having satis¬ 
fied itself that the veins continued to 
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ore has been blocked out on the first 
vein discovered on the Laros.e claim, 

For the present, popular interest 

town of Cobalt. The “Silver City,” 
as it has been called, is the Mecca to 
which thousands of people from all 

Spring and Summer. The town is 
now in the hands of speculators and 
boomsters who are getting things in 

On the first of April there were about 
1,500 people, all told, in Cobalt, ex- 

and foundations had been laid for 
150 new buildings. Two new hotels, 


the projected buildings are large 
boarding houses. Real estate has 
risen rapidly in value in the business 
section. Property has changed hands 
at as high as $200 per foot. Several 
lots have brought ten times what 
they originally cost in August last. 
Cobalt has a stock exchange, several 
pool rooms, bowling alleys and such 
like adjuncts to a mining town. -The 

the principal hotel is quite limited 
and the price of a night’s lodging, 
sometimes, with two in a bed, is two 
dollars. Nothing has as yet been 
done to improve the sanitation of the 
town and it is feared an epidemic of 
typhoid may be one of the features 
of Cobalt this Summer. A municipal 


council has been elected and one of 
its first duties will be the installation 
of a plant to bring water from Clear 
Lake, about half a mile distant from 
the town. Reeve Finlan expects to 
have this work accomplished within 

bait’s water supply will be obtained 
from springs which must necessarily 
become polluted when the refuse and 
filth of the Winter, released from the 
frost, finds its way down the rocky 

The discovery of silver at Cobalt 

equilibrium of the whole country 
north of North Bay. The pioneers 
of New Ontario went into that coun¬ 
try to develop its agricultural re- 


mers they have turned miners, min¬ 
ing brokers and stock speculators. 
New Liskeard, which was once the 

has became absolutely fast and giddy. 
A dozen joint stock companies have 
been formed and it is hard to find a 
resident who has not stock in at 
least half a dozen companies. The 
good luck of the Temiscaming & Hud¬ 
son ’s Bay Co. has turned their heads. 
This company had a paid up capital 
of $S,000, shares being $1.00 each. 
Early in April last these one dollar 
shares were selling at $65.00. The 
shares are all held by local people. 
The dozen companies above referred 
to were formed to duplicate what had 
been done by the Hudson Bay peo¬ 
ple. Up to date, however, they have 
not succeeded and the shares of these 
companies are somewhat of a drug 


A Distant Relation 



“It’s only for another fortnight,” 
said Mrs. Spriggs hastily, as her 
husband rose. 

“After they’re spliced,” said the 


“They get longer and longer over 
their good-bys,” he complained. 

“It’s only natural,” said Mrs. 
Spriggs, looking up from a piece of 

“No, I don’t,” said her husband, 
doggedly. “I know that your poor 
father never ’ad to put on a collar 

one after they’re married, not if you 
all went on your bended knees and 
asked me to.” 

He composed his face as the door 
opened, and nodded good night to 
the rather over-dressed young man 
who came through the room with his 
daughter. The latter opened the 
front door, and passing out with Mr. 
Potter, held it slightly open. A pene¬ 
trating draught played upon the ex¬ 
asperated Mr. Spriggs. He coughed 
loudly. 

“Your father’s got a cold,” said 
Mr. Potter in a concerned voice. 

“No, it’s onlv too much smoking,” 
said the girl. “He’s smoking all day 
long.” 

The indignant Mr. Spriggs coughed 
found a new subject of conversation. 


He broke off abruptly as his daugh¬ 
ter, darting into the room, closed 
the door with a bang that nearly ex¬ 
tinguished the lamp, and turned the 
key. Before her flushed and laughing 
face Mr. Spriggs held his peace. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, 
eying him. “What are you looking 
like that for ?” 

“Too much draught—for your 
mother,” said Mr. Spriggs, feebly. 
"I’m afraid of her asthma agin.” 

He fell to work on the collar once 
more and, escaping at last from the 
clutches of that enemy, laid it on 
the table and unlaced his boots. An 
attempt to remove his coat was 
promptly forestalled bv his daugh- 


come round to see us,” she explained. 

Mr. Spriggs sighed, and lighting a 
short clay pipe-forbidden in the 
presence of his future son-in-law- 
fell to watching mother and daughter 
as they gloated over dress materials 
and discussed double-widths. 

“Anybody who can’t be 'appy 
with her,” he said half an tour later 
as his daughter slapped his head by 
way of bidding him good night, and 


playful scuffle, during, which the door "I wish it was over,” whispered 
acted the part of a ventilating fan. his wife. “She’ll break her heart if 


DISTANT RELATION 


anything happens, and—and Gussie 
will be out now in a day or two.” 

“A gal can’t help what her uncle 
does,” said Mr. Spriggs, fiercely; “if 
Alfred throws her over for that he’s 

“Pride is his great fault,” said 
his wife, mournfully. 

“It’s no good taking up troubles 
afore they come,” observed Mr. 
Spriggs; “per’aps Gussie won’t come 

“He’ll come straight here,” said 
his wife with conviction, “he’ll come 
straight here and try and make a 
fuss of me ; same as he used to do 
when we was children and I’d got a 
ha-penny—I know him.” 

“Cheer up, old gal,” said Mr. 
Spriggs, “if he does we must try and 
get rid of him, and if he won’t go 
we must tell Alfred that he’s been to 
Australia, same as we did Ethel.” 

His wife smiled faintly. 

“That’s the ticket,” continued Mr. 
Spriggs. “For one thing I b’leeve 
he’ll be ashamed to show his face 

from Australia. See ? It’ll make it 
nicer for ’im too. You don’t sup- 

been ?” 

“And suppose he comes while Al¬ 
fred is here,” said his wife. 

“Then I say ‘how ’ave you left 
’em all in Australia V and wink at 
’im,” said the ready Mr. Spriggs. 

“And suppose you’re not here,” 
objected his wife. 

“Then you say it and wink at 
’im,” was the reply. “No, I know 
you can’t,” he added hastily, as 
Mrs. Spriggs raised another objec¬ 
tion ; “you’ve been too well brought 
up ; still you can try.” 

It was a slight comfort to Mrs. 
Spriggs that Mr. Augustus Price 


somewhat furtive 
;o the ro 


is thrust in- 


as the upper part of the intruder’s 
body followed the face. 

“Gussie!” said Mrs. Spriggs, 
rising in disorder. 

Mr. Price drew ! 


id closin 
traordinary care, passe 

veyed them tenderly. 


le door w 


“What are you going to die of ?” 
inquired Mr. Spriggs, reluctantly ac¬ 
cepting the extended hand. 

“Broken ’art, George,” replied his 
brother-in-law, sinking into a chair. 
Mr. Spriggs grunted and, moving 

watched the intruder as his wife 
handed him a plate. A troubled 
glance from his wife reminded him of 

and he cleared his throat several 
times in vain attempts to begin. 

“I’m sorry that we can’t ask you 
to stay with us, Gussie, ’specially as 
you’re so ill,” he said at last, “but 
per’aps you’ll be better after picking 

a slice of bread-and-butter, refrained, 
and closing his eyes uttered a faint 
moan. “I shan’t last the night,” he 
muttered. 

■‘'‘That’s just it,” said Mr. Spriggs, 
eagerly, “you see, Ethel is going to 
married in a fortnight, and if you 


died he 


would pu 
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his wile, closed his lips and followed 
her obediently upstairs. Mr. Price, 

bacco on the mantelpiece, winked at 

and smiled gently as he heard the 
chinking of the coins upstairs. 

“Be careful about the size,” he 
said, as Mr. Spriggs came down and 

couple of inches shorter than your- 


Mr. Spriggs regarded him sternly 
the door with a bang, went off down 

strolled about the room investigat¬ 
ing, and then drawing an easy-chair 

fender and relapsed into thought. 

About an hour later he sat in the 
same place, a changed and resplend¬ 
ent being. His thin legs were hidden 
in light checked trousers, and the 

body. A large chrysanthemum in the 
buttonhole of his frock coat com¬ 
pleted the picture of an Australian 
millionaire as understood by Mr. 


little money in my pockets, and I 
shall be all right,” murmured Mr. 
Price. 


me,” said Mr. Spriggs, fierce 
"I’ve spent every farthing I’ve gc 
“Except what’s in the bank,” £ 
his brother-in-law ; “it’ll take yo 


S’pose we say Saturday for the 


Mr. Spriggs looked helplessly at 
his wife, but she avoided his gaze. 
He turned and gazed in a fascinated 
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whose social position is financially 
sustained by a famous art dealer. She 
has a splendid hotel, conspicuous 
turnouts and exquisite gowns. She is 
a shining light at notable social 
gatherings throughout Europe. By 
virtue of her inherited social position 

and elsewhere on the continent, and 
so may are her charms that her soci¬ 
ety is eagerly sought. In short, the 
lady was rich in everything but ready 
money until she joined the secret ser- 

now invaluable. She knows the ex- 

and she keeps close tab upon the 

When my Lady of Secret Service 
discovers that Monsieur the Count. 

Gobelein tapestries or whose gallery 
has un vrai Velasquez, Rembrandt or 
Titian is hard pressed for money she 
informs her employer the art dealer. 
The latter has a customer, general- 

from Monsieur the Count’s collection. 

Cautiously, deftly, diplomatically, 
my lady brings together under social 
guise the dealer and the Count. Pres¬ 
to! A bargain is struck. Should the 
Count suspect my lady’s secret ser¬ 
vice her cake would be dough. 

art dealer’s possession, the cable 
flashes that it has been purchased 
by a rich American or it will adorn 

gallery it may be exhibited, while 
lively bids are made the envied deal- 

61 There^ara* scarcely less women 
bread winners in high society than in 


the humblest walks of life, but of 
their money-earning capacity the 
world little suspects. That they are 
wage earners they would in all prob¬ 
ability strenuously deny. 

Some of the best dressed society 
women of Paris, London and New 
York are clothed by modistes, boot 
makers and jewelers in payment for 
the customers they secure them in the 
smart world. Not a few much talked 
of people are kept in the public eye 
by the pens of handsomely paid writ¬ 
ers, whose names are concealed no less 
from the public than is their purpose 
from the publications that print their 
effusions relative to their secret em¬ 
ployers. Scarcely a publishing house, 
on the other hand, is without one or 

its secret employ to “talk up” its 
vcvrious novels, books of poems or 
other publications. 

Barter in social introduction and 
chaperonage has long ceased to be 
secret service, and is now profitably 
conducted in the open. .One of th'e 
most successful women in this once 
invisible means of money earning was 
the late Mrs. M. A. M. Sherwood, 
who piloted the daughter of Mr. Col¬ 
li s P. Huntington into the English 
peerage, and her most conspicuous 
successor is Miss Fanny Reid, of 

Stevens. Miss Reid, as the smart 
world knows, was handsomely paid 
for making possible the match be¬ 
tween Anna Gould and Count Castel- 

Large cities are the happy hunting 
ground of secret service toilers. In 

ly exhausted and identity too readily 
unveiled. There is a large army of 
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sions. They move from boarding 
house to boarding house, from hotel 
to apartments, everywhere recom- 

or such a dyer or to have their palms 
read by Madame This or Professor 
That, the palmist or mental healer. 

In the dry goods districts of Goth¬ 
being largely superseded by a newly 
created official, the superintendent of 
merchandise. In all up to date dry 
goods stores the office of the latter 
is the centre of activity. It is piled 
high up with samples of all sorts of 
merchandise purchased at rival 
stores by “spotters” in the firm’s 
secret employ. Most of the “spot¬ 
ters” are women, and as it is almost 
impossible for them to enter a rival 


From shop to shop they go, examin¬ 
ing and pricing goods. Each day they 
are given a certain article to look up. 
and bring back to the superintendent 


offering the trade. Mi 
ably work could hardly 
The pay is by no mear 


ik they are 


Flowers That Cost Thousands 


small class, that class .devoted 
to orchid growing, the most im- 
lt result of the British Govern- 


rediscovery of the Fairie lady slip- know: 
50 years. The Fairie lady slipper is 


st remarkable $25. 


or three years’ growth were eagerly 
purchased for $300 to $500. Per- 

been quite so keen if the buyers had 


;o England, but they did n< 


and sold like chid, if yo 
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caltelya shown several years ago at 
a Paris horticultural exhibition, had 
a light violet blue corolla instead of 
the violet lose corolla of its kind, 
and this detail raised the price of 
the plant to 12,000 francs. The owner 
did not reap a tremendous profit after 
all, for he had spent much money for 

Mr. Sanders, of St. Albans, Eng¬ 
land, gave $6,000 for a new specimen 
of the Odontoglossum crispum pittra- 

ed to consider that he had a bargain. 
The orchid, with the long name, is 
described as an exquisite thing, white, 
with a faint rose tinge, the petals 
heavily blotched with red and brown, 
and the reverse side purple. Other 
specimens of the same orchid have 
brought $4,000, but this one was de¬ 
clared to be the most perfect ever ex¬ 
hibited. Five other rare orchids 
brought the sum of $11,000 at the 

profit in orchids, except in the com¬ 
moner varieties, the eattelya and 
laelias affected by fashion. These 
sell in the flower stores all the way 
from thirty-five cents to a dollar a 

It is extremely difficult to raise any 
except those everyday orchids. The 
rare varieties are evasive to the last 
degree, and their production is at- 
tended with all kinds of unexpected 
complications. The seedlings require 
years of care. In the first place the 
seeds of orchids are like fairy dust, 

under a strong glass. The invisible 
seeds are planted in chopped moss or 
bark, and they have to be transplant¬ 


ed before they are large enough to be 
seen except under the glass. Out of 
a thousand seedlings the grower is 
lucky if he saves a few dozen plants. 

seeds. ^ The orchid does absolutely 

on wandering insects and birds to 
carry its pollen. Everybody’s busi¬ 
ness is nobody’s business, and the 
pollen nine times in ten is not carried, 



flowers. Yet the craze, probably on 
this very account, is growing year 
by year. 

which fancy prices are obtained. 
Every one remembers the Lawson 
pink, for which $30,000 was paid. 

eclipse that celebrated blossom. In 
the annual Spring show of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Horticultural Society, just 
closed at New Bedford, H. A. Jahn, a 
local grower, exhibited a white car¬ 
nation, which as yet bears only a 

christened. The flower was exhibited 
as No. 49, was perfectly snow white 
in color, and the largest specimens 
measured four inches across. The 

Mr. Jahn does not know how he 

periments in propogating carnations 
for some time. The parents of the 
new flower were splendid specimens 
with lineage going back to the Wil- 
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time people began to import bulbs 
from Germany, and when tulips be¬ 
gan to blossom all over Ley,den next 
Spiing, it was impossible to tell 
which had been stolen and which im- 

The cultivation of tulips now be- 

variety of tulip became a veritable 
passion. The tulip is one of the most 
variable of plants. The bulb, form¬ 
ed almost like an onion, possesses 'in 
every ring a possibility of a com¬ 
plete change of form and color. In 
fact it is bound to “break” as the 
florists express it, and the break may 

The tulips of Holland (became 

country. To present a lady with a 
bouquet of Dutch tulips was the most 
extravagant expression of devotion 
possible. Extravagant in a double 
sense, possibly, for the flowers were 
often sent by special couriers at 
great expense to the sender. 

The prices paid for choice speci¬ 
mens were beyond reason. Consider¬ 
ing the purchasing power of money 
at the time, seven thousand florins 
for a Single bulb seems incredible. 
Yet that sum was paid for a fine 
specimen of Semper Augustus. This 
tulip is described as pure white 
with red, ribbon-like stripes, and on 
the tips of the petals a suggestion 
of delicate blue. The story of a 
sailor who ate a bulb of this won¬ 
derful variety is familiar. The un¬ 
happy man mistook the bulb, worth 
$1,500, for an onion, and ate it with 
a herring for his luncheon. He was 
mobbed by the crowd to which the 
frenzied purchaser confided his loss, 
was beaten and put in prison. 


a dowry, and a sufficient one, to the 
daughter of the grower. The tulip 
was called “Marriage of My Daught¬ 
er.” Was there really a black tu¬ 
lip? Tradition says that one was 
evolved at The Hague. The grower 
was a poor man, and when a syndi- 

garden and offered a large sum the 

paid, the bulb was deliberately des¬ 
troyed under the feet of the syndi¬ 
cate. The tulip grower went mad. 

The craze in Holland reached its 
height about 1634. By this time no¬ 
body wanted to do anything but 
speculate in tulip values. Most peo¬ 
ple had lost all interest in the flowers 
themselves, and the speculating fell 


ly knew a Semper Augustus from an 
Admiral Liefkens. It was no long- 

People sold short of the market and 
bet on crops as wildly as wheat and 


dr beloved occupation. had 
k, combined. They threw 

in the Black Friday of tu- 


try recovered from the disaster. 

All this sounds like a fantastic 
tale, and might be dismissed as tra¬ 
dition were it not for the proof of 
such literature as “Evelyn’s Dairy,” 
pages from the Tatler, and other 
(contemporary literature. They do 
not merely chronicle it is plain that 

shared throughout Europe and that 
the wisest of men took the tulip craze 
with perfect seriousness. 


Labor Problem in Undeveloped Countries 


L AND and labor have been the 
two main sources of strife be¬ 
tween Europeans and the back¬ 
ward peoples ever since the coloniza¬ 
tion and conquest of countries out¬ 
side Europe began. It was out of the 
taking of their lands by the Span¬ 
iards and the English that ware be¬ 
tween the settlers and the aborigines 
first began in America and have last¬ 
ed down to our own days. 

But these land disputes have now 
virtually ended, for the whole of 
both America and Africa, as well as 
Northern Asia and India, has passed 

Europe; and where whites leave 
natives in possession of their own 
land, they do this either from motives 
of policy, or because they are not yet 

ciently acclimatized to appropriate 
these lands for themselves. 
Accordingly it is with labor ques- 


spreading of the Gospel or the ad¬ 
vancement of discovery. It was half 
crusading, half commercial. 

Then, and for three centuries after- 
wards, men saw nothing incompatible 
in destroying, or enslaving, men’s 

souls. 

When the Spaniards occupied the 
Antilles, the first thing they did was 

mines; and when these unhappy 
creatures died out, as they soon did 
under harsh treatment, negroes were 
brought from Africd to fill the void 
and provide the .labor needed, both 

peared from Western Europe, though 
a comparatively mild form of serf¬ 
dom lingered in some districts. 
Prisoners of war were no longer, as 
had been the case in the ancient 
world, made slaves of. But when the 


chiefly concerned. 

The beginning of these labor ques¬ 
tions—between civilized men and 
savages-dates from the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguese, imi¬ 
tating the Mussalman corsairs and 
Jand-raiders of North Africa, began 
to^ seize the blacks of the West 

in Portugal. 

That exploration of Africa, of 
which the Portuguese are justly 
proud—for in it they showed remark¬ 
able courage and enterprise—was no 
less concerned with the pursuit of 
slave labor and gold than with the 


races of another color, they ignored 
the principles they applied among 
themselves and treated the African 
blacks and the American aborigines 
as no better than cattle, without hu¬ 
man right?, and, in fact, for the use 

ture them! 0 qU6r ° rS W ° ^ ^ 

So began the Slave Trade, the most 
horrible form which the oppression 
of the weaker by the stronger races 

There was an economic need 
prompting it. Here were fertile 
tracts to be cultivated, and no labor 

the natives, naturally feeble and in- 
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under a torrid sun. Thus slavery 
came to prevail, not only in the West 
India Islands, but in the southern 

of South America, for more than 


The difficulty is that this native popu- 

particular does not' want- to work 
underground, though mine-labor is 
the very kind of labor which whites 

Here is the old labor question and 
difficulty has now become acute in 


Justified as an economic necessity, 
though a very wasteful as well as a 

when the English began to colonize 
Virginia and the country from Vir¬ 
ginia southward to the Gulf of Mexi- 

be had, and that little would have 
been so costly, that there seemed no 
expedient possible except to get the 
labor of an inferior race accustomed 


In our time the difficulty I have 
described has reappeared in a differ¬ 
ent form. White people have con¬ 
quered and established themselves in 

mines they wish to work and lands 


part of the United States was prac¬ 
tically empty when the Carolinas and 
Georgia were formed into colonies— 



tolerably well peopled. 


In South Africa and East Africa, 
for instance, there is a negro popula¬ 
tion which holds its ground, and, in- 




No sooner was the South African 
war ever than that blissful period of 
high dividends, which the European 
companies that own the rich gold 
mines of the Transvaal had been 
promising themselves as the result of 

into the future by the want of labor 
deed, they were the only people who 


of it, for they have had high wages 
as camp and transport workers, and 



What is to be done? Two centuries 


drive them to work by the lash.” 

This expedient is, however, no 
longer possible, though it is no doubt 
true that a good many Europeans 

still like to be allowed to obtain labor 


LABOR PROBLEMS IN UNDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 



This plan suggested itself a good 
many years ago to the sugar cultiva¬ 
tors of Demerara and to the French 
engineers who contracted for the 
making of the Panama Canal: the 
former imported coolies from India, 
the latter Chinese. So the planters 
of Hawaii brought in Chinese and 
Japanese; so the planters of Queens¬ 
land in Australia have brought in 
Kanakas from the Isles of the Pacific. 

But even this device is not always 
practicable, for the white population, 
if possessed of political power, may 
forbid the immigration of a colored 


difficulty has arisen. The sugar 
planters of the hotter parts of that 
state have kept up the working of 
their -estates by the help of Pacific 
Islanders, brought from Western 
Polynesia and sent back after some 
years. The democratic sentiment of 
the Australian masses has resolved to 
stop this practice; and it is not yet 
clear how the sugar plantations are 
in future to be cultivated. 

These problems of the relation of 
race differences to labor supply are 
not new problems. In one sense, they 
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are as old as civilization itself, 
became specially acute—as i 
observed—when America was 
and the coasts of Africa expl< 
the end of the fifteenth century 

European powers into countr 
habited by backward races. 




.In all countres, in civil 
Germany, and England, i 
ized United States, the relation of the 
working men to their employers is 
fertile in occasions for dispute. There 
is constant difficulty in adjusting the 


greatness diminishes the feeling of 
antagonism which the contrast be- 

But where the laboring class belong 
to a different race, especially if that 
race is of a different color, these 
mitigating influences have less play. 
Sometimes they disappear altogether 
and are replaced- by a feeling of com- 

The white employer has nothing in 


in derived from ] 


mufacturing 


k-outs are the natural result of 
i opposing claims of the two par- 
s, and strikes sometimes lead to 




se and luxury 
\vho feel that 


prefer that the nati 
a heathen, partly because tne wnnes 
generally profess to think that he is 
not so good a worker, partly—it may 
be feared—because they think that if 
he is a Christian, he is brought near¬ 
er to the whites. 

The white man, whether be be an 


luxury, and who ha 
toined a share of the gain which never 
gives them more than the comforts, 
often little more than the bare neces- 

hostility. 

Yet in civilized countries where the 
laboring class is entirely of European 
stock, this hostility is relieved and 

sympathy, by the fact that all classes 
enjoy equal civil rights, ar 


o this disposes him t< 


ae higher and purer character 
an be trusted to deal with th< 
eriors, who are practically at 


se difficulties incident to the re- 
>f capital and labor which 
re been already referred to may 
s aggravated. The colored 
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It is a foreign element, possibly a 
hostile element. Till it has become 

gage in the open struggle of a strike; 
but when it reaches that stage, the 
strikes are likely to be more formid- 

Menawhile its presence brings 
serious political difficulties. If the 
country does not possess free self- 

ment is bound to protect the foreign 
laborers, and often finds this no easy 
task. If the country has free institu¬ 
tions, the question arises whether the 
backward race should be admitted to 
the electoral suffrage and to other 
political rights. Much is to be said 
on both sides of this question, which 
has been largely debated in South 
Africa and some other British colon¬ 
ies, and still more debated in the 
United States. 


How are the difficulties which have 
are difficulties likely to last for a 



in the tropical lands grow civilized 
enough to secure some sort of equal¬ 
ity, or before the white races become 
sufficiently acclimatized to labor 
there. There is, moreover, no present 
sign that the whites will try to 
acclimatize themselves in such lands, 
for the fact that unskilled labor is 
now performed by the colored people 
deprades such labor in the eyes of the 

tropical countries differ widely, and 
so also must the remedies differ which 
may be suggested for the evils des¬ 
cribed. Only one remedy can be said 
to be of universal application. It is 
that of treating the inferior races 
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his mouth shut and his ears open, and 
went head. By giving others a 
chance to talk, he got a pretty shrewd 
idea when a man was beginning to 
get a bit “dicky.” But that young 
my-lord made a thumping big bad 
debt the ve'ry last journey he took. 

“Well, of course, if he gave him¬ 
self airs he wouldn't get on.” 

“Quite so, sir. Well, good-morning 
to you, sir.” And with that, this 
capable ‘commercial’ departed, know- 


senior clerks tapped and entered with 
a request to be spared if convenient 
on the following Monday. 

“Anything very particular, Mr. 
Snetham? You know we are close 


on a time when we are likely to be 


particularly busy.” 

sir, beginning on Saturday at one, aud 
it’s to last two days, and I want to 


“Can’t they manage these affairs 
by having them on two or three 
Saturday afternoons running, in¬ 
stead of taking up whole working 
days for them?” 

“Well, sir, they don’t come very 

“Really, Mr. Snetham, I like my 
people to get a reasonable amount of 
pleasure; but, as you know, the length 
of the regular summer holiday has 
been increased for every one of you, 
and if you seniors come asking for ex¬ 
tra days for sport I am afraid it will 
have an unsettling effect on the jun- 

ready to stick to it as it is. The 
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last two hours’ work on a Saturday 
morning does’nt amount to much with 
them. I notice, if I happen to step 
into the outer office of a Saturday, 
that the railway time-table is pretty 

that it isn’t in my interests that it is 
being referred to. However, that’s 

have your leave for the Monday; only, 
I warn you that if I find the business 

for extra days off I shall have to make 
a hard-and-fast rule prohibiting 


when they got near enough to read 
they found that the excitement arose 

“Visitors all out for 156. County 
eleven, 48 for 3 wickets.” 

“There, Gregson!” said the father 

see the very first time I bring him in 
here. His chief fault is that his mind 
is a bit too set on games. I’ve been 
telling him that he’s got to earn his 

to be able to afford to play he must 


“There!” soliquised Mr. Gregson 
after the other had retired, “twenty 
years ago if a man of eight and forty 

for a holiday for such a purpose his 

recommended him to take himself off 
altogether. Clerks get more holidays 

perhaps, if they hadn’t such a knack 

the seniors seem to have caught the 
tone from the lads. Talk about old 
heads on young shoulders; it is the 
other way about at present! What 
with veterah cricket and golf cham¬ 
pions forty-five seems to be about the 

The merchant now found it expedi¬ 


te repair to the cc 


ports. Just at 


ae latest market i 


youngster to think when I take him 
to a place supposed to be established 
for business convenience, and the first 
thing he sees there is 8’ IjcJt of men 
bustling as if their lives depended on 
it to read a cricket notice? Talk about 



“Well,” said Mr. Gregson, “you 
wouldn’t like you-r boy to have quite 

you had; thought must say I’m in¬ 
clined to agree with you.” 

“Perhaps not; but competition is 
getting keener and keener, and it is 
not altogether a question of ‘like.’ It 

any good, what with the fc reiguer al¬ 
ways trying to creep in. That is the 
great fault of our public schools in 
my opinion. They don’t impress this 

them, if I remember rightly.” 

capital moral tone there generally is 
about them, and what plucky, manly 
fellows they turn out. But the worst 
of it is that the masters in these big 

part, to fight shy of pointing out 
continually to the boys that a large 
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He got back to his office, and was 
immediately presented with a note 
marked, “Bearer to wait answer.” 
On opening it he found that it con- 

fore by Gregson and Company for 

tain kind of oil supplied to a neigh¬ 
boring wholesale firm; also, a pro¬ 
duce broker’s circular and the follow¬ 
ing letter. 

“Gentlemen,-Will you be good 

herewith? You will see by the ac¬ 
companying price list that you have 
charged us much in excess of the pro¬ 
per value. We want to do as much 

to put us on the best possible terms 
as regards price.—Yours, etc.” 

“Well,” muttered Mr. Gregson 
angrily, “of all the unconscionable 
people I ever met with in business, I 
do think these are about the worst. 
They, a wholesale firm, employing 
a hundred hands at the least, send 
us an order for a quantity of oil 
which any respectable retailer would 
think miserably petty, and then have 
the assurance "to ask us to charge it 



“Just look at this. Haven’t these 
people been asking for a good many 
quotations from us of late?” 


“Oh yes, sir; but they have not 

some time past. I was referring to 
their account last week, and they 
haven’t had five pounds’ worth in 
the last quarter, and yet I see by the 


oil without coming to ask the figure 
beforehand, sir.” 

“Had they asked the prce before 
they sent us the order for the peddl- 

“Yes, they had, sir, and were 
cha rged in accordance with the quan¬ 
tity scale quoted by them.” 

“Well, I supose they are too 
hopelessly thick-skinned to care if 
we deprecate their conduct in giving 
us so much trouble with their small 

ing that they have been charged as 
quoted, and retu m them that circular 
which they know as well as we do 
contains prices for bulk quantities 
only. It’s from one of those greedy 
German firms who are always giving 
annoyance by scattering their price 

buy a tithe of the quantities for 
which the figures, are quoted, and 
who, nevertheless, are always ready 
to badger us by comparing these quo¬ 
tations for large lots with oui] charges 
for the petty amounts that they buy 
, of us; and they add insult to injury 
by their confounded tone of patron¬ 
age, saying that they want to do 
as much with us as they can. It 

up in a trade journal.” 

Further reflections were interrupt- 

partner of a competing wholesale es¬ 
tablishment was waiting to see him 
personally to get a special price. This 
firm perpetually made not over- 

the trade of Gregson and Company, 
and he knew that the chances were 



first glanced around his office care¬ 
fully to make sure that there was 
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nothing lying about -v 

were particularly p 
over some corresponde 
and then ordered t 



He entered, and any keen observer 

mended Mr. Gregson for his caution. 
There was a look of cunning about 

particularly repugnant to any 

“Can you give us a special quota¬ 
tion for best refined colza-oil, Mr. 
Gregson?” 


“What quantity do you want a 



“Here is our scale price,” said 
Mr. Gregson, passing him a list of fig- 

“■Oh, but won’t you go a bit un- 
ddr these for us?” 

“Those are our prices, sir, to any 
one who takes the quantities speci¬ 
fied.” 

“I don’t think you are sticking 
quite close to these quotations, Mr. 
Gregson. Our traveller in the west 


“Indeed!” was aU Mr. Gregson’s 
disgusted comment. As he had anti¬ 
cipated, this unscrupulous competitor 

but merely wished to ascertain his 
selling prices so as to underquote 
him if possbile. 

“ Then, I suppose, Mr. Gregson, we 
can tell our traveller that our cus¬ 
tomers have made some mistake, and 


that these are .the very lowest prices 

ed to see me about a special quota- 

“Well, we’ve got a stock at pre¬ 
sent, but might perhaps have been 
open to buy more if you could have 
quoted us specially low.” 

“That’s a lie, and you know it,” 

“and it’s you and the like of you that 
spoil honest trade by your dirty 
sharp practices.” Long experience, 
however, had taught him that, if he 
did not want to listen to a string of 
prevarications, he had better say as 
little as possible in a case like this. 
So he looked the other straight in 
the face and sair, “Well, good-morn¬ 
ing, sir. If we find ourselves later 
on able to quote you to better ad- 

The young man was acute enough 
to see that Mr. Gregson was not go¬ 
ing to commit himself. He had hop- 

from him, and thereby pin him to a 
definite statement that he was not 
going to deviate under any considera¬ 
tion from the selling prices which he 
had indicated so long as the market 
value remained unaltered. Then, 
on the strength of this, the 
young man would have writ¬ 
ten to his own traveller straight¬ 
way, saying: “Messrs. Gregson & 
Company’s definite lowest figures are 

don’t deal with us at present.” He 


tion that he had not come with a 
real desire to purchase. This, he 
thought, was rather a compliment to 
his sharpness than otherwise. Nor did 
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bidding him good-morning as a sug- 

had come in, prepared to try it on 
again when opportunity should pre- 

the merchant turned again to his un¬ 
completed form of tender, the filling 


ruptions had hindered. As he did so 
he bethought himself, “We need 
something else badly in business be¬ 
sides the passing of the Prevention of 
Corruption Bill, and that is the uni¬ 
versal commercial boycotting of fel¬ 
lows like that. Nothing short of it 
will drive a particle of conscience 
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to her finger-tips with manifestations 

under her graceful touch, and were 
she not the wife of one of the 
wealthiest of playwrights, could her r 
self earn a tidy fortune as either 

gowns. Both upholster yand dress- 

when she is not busy investing money 
or laying out gardens. In fact Mrs. 


tion, the lady closed with an offer 
for the place, and while her husband 
returned to Lancaster Gate and work 

property. And such marvellous! re¬ 
sults as were finally achieved! Out 

rose Black Lake Cottage of to-day, 
in England. But if the house is 

bit of paradise, with its old-fashioned 
stocks, gillyflowers, love-in-a-mist, 
and hollyhocks, that are a positive 

declare that this change from a 
draper's dream to an artist's in¬ 
spiration is little short of miraculous, 
and Black Lake Cottage is the envy 


a natural eye for § stuffs, combinations 
of color, and the grace of line, she 

looking for a country place that this 
lady showed a positive genius for bar¬ 
gains. In a big touring car the 
novelist and his wife scoured the 

at last, to the shocked surprise of 
all their friends, Mrs. Barrie decid¬ 
ed upon a residence near Faraham 
in Surrey, the establishment of a 
retired draper, as dry goods mer¬ 
it very abomination of desolation. The 

eries, velvet-covered and fringed 
stair balustrades, flaming wall papers, 
and scroll-work over mantels. And 
if the house was hideous the grounds 
were certainly a degree uglier. But, 
possessing the rare gift of imagina¬ 


Yet notwithstanding the manifold 
doubtful^whether TcaT ever’rival 

from Mt. Barrie’s town house. For 
it is under the wide-spreading trees 
of the royal park that he puts in his 
best playtime. Positively adoring 
children, Mr. Barrie has collected a 

with w'hom he foregathers in the gar¬ 
dens every fine afternoon. There they 
played out the story of “The Little 
"White Bird” long before that de¬ 
lightful novel was ever written. Peter 

ground house, his pirates and darling 
Tinkle Bell were old friends of the 

their grown-up playfellow under 
question of age ever arises, for the 


every one is on a perfect equality, 
venting games, and playing make- 
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believes. First-night triumphs pale 
before the pleasures of these park 

ef anyone really know^Mr. Barrie 
as well as these small friends of his. 
They undoubtedly supply many an 
inspiration for the worker, who 
prizes as highly as Lewis Carroll used 
to do the companionship of little 
folk. Unlike many of his craft, Mr. 
Barrie seems inexpressibly bored 
when either his novels or his plays 
are the subject of conversation. Of 


the labor in hand engrosses all his 
thoughts, but a play once staged and 
set going, he appears to positively 
loathe it. The single exception to 
this eccentric attitude is “The Ad¬ 
mirable Crichton,” to which he ac¬ 
tually went a second time and ex¬ 
pressed himself as tolerably satis¬ 
fied with the result. Again and again 
has he been taken to task for the 
last act of “Crichton,” but he vali- 

could the stupidities of social classi¬ 
fications be so clearly exposed. 


The Humorous Side of an Ocean Voyage 


A MONTH before sailing I visit¬ 
ed the floating skyscraper 

was hitched to a dock in Hoboken, 
and it reminded me of a St. Bernard 
dog tied by a silken thread. It was 
the biggest skiff afloat, with an ob¬ 
servatory on the roof and covered 

It was a very large boat. After in¬ 
specting the boat and approving of 

exposure. Later on, when we sailed, 
the noble craft backed into the river 
and turned round before heading for 
the Old World, and I found myself 
on the north side of the ship, with 
nothing coming in at the porthole 
except a current of cold air direct 
from Labrador. 

This room was on the starboard or 
port side of the ship—I forget which. 
After traveling nearly one million 


and which is port. I can tell time 
by the ship’s bell if you let me use a 
pencil, but “starboard” means noth¬ 
ing to me. In order to make it clear 

I thought I was getting the “gee” 
side as the vessel lay at the dock, but 
I forgot that it had to turn around 
in order to start for Europe, and I 
found myself “haw.” I complain- 

I had engaged a stateroom with 
southern exposure. He said they 
couldn’t back up all the way across 
the Atlantic just to give me the sunny 
side of the boat. This closed the in¬ 
cident. He did explain, however, 

went back with them I would have 

The unexpected manner in which 
the boat turned around has suggested 
to me a scheme for a revolving apart¬ 
ment house. The building will be set 
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he is the Aufzugsbehueter, which is 
an awful thing to call a mere child. 

Goodness only knows what will be 
the ultimate result of present corn- 

boat was quite new and extravagant¬ 
ly up-to-date, perhaps some informa¬ 
tion concerning it will be of interest 
even to those old and hardened trav¬ 
elers who have been across so often 
that they no longer set down the run 

pictorial post cards to their friends 


phone system is superior to that of 
any foreign city’s. Our telephone 
girls have larger vocabularies, for 

and fits it gainst his head he asks: 
‘ ‘ Are you there V ’ If the other man 
answers “No” that stops the whole 

Travelers throughout the world 
should risq up and unite in a vote of 



In some of the cabins were electric 
hair curlers. A Cleveland man who 

on the ’phone, just to see if the thing 

his ear and began, talking into the 
dynamo. There was no response, so 
he pushed a button and nearly ruined 
his left ear. It was a natural mis¬ 
take. In Europe anything attached 


and springy—they were almost beds, 
and a bod pn board ship is something 


the special luxury of 
We really had on 
paper, the gymnasiun 


board the daily 


going that would have been regarded 
as fanciful dreams ten years ago. 
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and how one, which had lost its lid, 
was apparently a tree hollowed out, 
presenting, I thought, very narrow 

they ever got there. How did man 
ever get there? That, in itself, would 
be difficult enough; but how would it 
be possible even now to get coffins 
there? What was the idea in so do¬ 
ing? What was the forgotten race 
that had this strange fancy for bury¬ 
ing its dead in inaccessible places? 
Strangely enough, I could never dis¬ 
ings, carefully squared, with inner 
room and shelves, and simple but 
effective arrangement for “sporting 
your oak.” of which there are such 
numbers in Szechuan. But it im¬ 
mediately recurred to my mind that 
once the boatmen had pointed out to 


face of the cliff on the left bank of 
the Yangtse in the Witches’ Gorge. 

bit of limestone that had taken the 
shape, because the place seemed quite 
inaccessible, and only looked at it to 
please the boatmen, but now it oc¬ 
curred to me could this also be a 
coffin? Then in the Bellows Gorge, 
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work himself. Thinking of the jolly¬ 
looking porters at most English rail¬ 
way stations, and contrasting them 
with the quivering frames, the parted 
lips, and anguished expressions of 

help feeling as if there must be a 
blessing upon whoever would undo 
the heavy burdens. How often is this 
forced home upon one in China, while 
one forgets the rivalry among Euro¬ 
pean nations, the competition for the 
unopened markets, and thinks only 

to be conferred upon the poor, suffer¬ 
ing toilers of China! 


Providing for an Ocean Liner 


T HE work of providing for a liner 
carrying about three thousand 
persons over the Atlantic is 
prodigious, the more especially as 

are considered, and the cuisine is 

first-class hotel. There is so much 
competition nowadays on the sea, as 
elsewhere, that all the companies 

visioning their boats, and to describe 
one is practically to describe them 
all, save that foreign companies cater 
specially for their own nationality. 

The best known and oldest British 
company is the Cunard, a line found¬ 
ed upwards of sixty years ago to dis¬ 
place the brigs which occupied six or 
seven weeks upon the voyage. The 
company’s first steamer carried 
sixty-three passengers and two hun- 


their present steamers carry from 

interiors of the boats are models of 
luxurious appointments, every one, 
in fact, being what may be termed 

We will suppose a would-be pas¬ 
senger applying to the Cunard Com- 

the Atlantic. He is in the first place 
furnished with a sailing list, giving 
dates of departure, prices of book¬ 
ings, and a declaration form which 
Be must fill up and return. This 
enacts that any person who is blind, 
crippled, suffering from tubercolosis 
or contagious disiease; who is a luna- 

excluded from the United States un- 
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meet the wishes of their passengers 
as far as possible, and should a de¬ 
sire be expressed for a cabin in any 
particular part of the ship, that de¬ 
sire is met if practicable. If the 


■destinations beyond the landing port. 
On the day of departure from Lon- 


train will be found in readiness for 
the passengers, the thirds generally 
traveling either the day before or by 
night, as they must go on board 
early; the firsts and seconds leaving 


Every saloon passenger will find a 
number affixed corresponding to that 

his papers, and all luggage is taken 
possession of by the agents of the 
company, and labeled with the ship’s 
name under their directions. From 
then until he arrives at the foreign 

himself further about his effects. 
That labeled “Cabin” is, on the 
arrival of the train, placed under or 


on the passenger’s berth, the heavy 
packages labeled “Not wanted” dis¬ 
appearing into the hold. The special 
train runs right down to the docks, 
and the passengers have but to cross 
the huge bridge, one end of which 
abuts on to the main deck of the 
vessel. Everything is done with such 
perfect precision and aptitude born 
of long experience that there is ab¬ 
solutely no confusion, and within a 

steaming out towards Queenstown, 
where additional passengers and 
mails are taken on from the tenders. 

The dining saloons on the first and 

plement of passengers the company 
must dine in two parties. Each seat 
is numbered, the passenger retaining 
his or her number throughout the 

develop remarkable appetites, but 

scarcely conscious of a feeling of 
hunger before something or other is 
served to assuage it. Quite early in 
the morning, fruit, or tea, coffee, and 
biscuits, are brought into the cabins, 
and the second bugle-call at 8.30 in¬ 
timates that breakfast is being serv¬ 
ed in the saloon. This is a la carte, 
and the healthy passenger manages 
his three or four courses with ease; 
those who are suffering from the 
voyage having practically what they 


At eleven o’clock Bovril and bia- 



PROVIDING 


includes all the delicacies which 
would be found at a table d’hote on 
land. The steerage passengers have, 
of course, a plainer bill of fare, but 
it is extremely liberal, and both for 
quality and quantity is far superior 
to the usual food of the majority of 
third-class passengers. 

The figures connected with the 
provisions supplied form wonderful 
reading. Take a few, and we find 
eighteen thousand pounds of beef, 
six thousand pounds of mutton, three 
thousand pounds of pork, two thou¬ 
sand five hundred pounds of fresh 
fish, two thousand fresh herrings, 
three thousand head of poultry, one 
hundred and forty barrels of flour, 
twenty tons of potatoes, six hundred 

Ions of fresh milk, eighteen thousand 
eggs, one thousand pounds of butter, 

bacon, two thousand five hundred 
pounds of dried fish, and a ton and 
a half of fruit—all this for a single 
journey only! The amount cooked 

hundred and fifty gallons, while as 

are cooked in metal dippers, made in 
rows and having perforated bottoms; 
each dipper is time-marked, and at 
the end of the prescribed period the 
ringing of a bell denotes that the 
dippers have automatically sprung 

Much of the cooking is by electric 
apparatus, roasting-spits being also 
electrically turned, while bread and 
biscuits are mixed by machinery as 
in a modern biscuit factory. Up-to- 


e, and a supply sufficient for 
hundi-ed people can be made in 
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for heating plates. It may be ex¬ 
whole of the food are kept in re¬ 
frigerating rooms at a temperature 
of thirty degrees (sufficiently cold 
for storage of from five to ten days). 

safety, of the passengers. Theite is, 

each day the captain, doctor, and 
chief steward go round the ship and 
inspect all quarters; there is also 
regular inspection of pumps, fire 
engines, masts, etc.; and at some 
portion of each day there is lifeboat 
and fire drill to secure thorough effi¬ 
ciency in ease of accident. On board 
each ship there are from sixteen to 
twenty lifeboats and four collapsible 
boats, each one of which has its 

ply of life-belts. P 

a piano being found in each saloon, 
even that of the steerage. Impromptu 
concerts take place nearly every 

thing that a fully arranged concert— 
the programmes for which are print¬ 
ed on board—is given the night be- 

course, being- in the hands of a com¬ 
mittee of passengers. The whole of 
the collection made is given to the 
Seamen’s Mission, a sum of several 
pounds generally being realized. On 

can games for fine weather, and there 
are excellent writing, smoking, and 
sitting rooms, with a capital library 
provided with up-to-date literature. 
Wireless telegraphy is installed on 
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the relations of Canada with these 
settlers. “These Americans,’’ he 
says, “are practically all farmers, 
and come chiefly from the States west 
of the Mississippi River. They are 
substantial men who have been able 
to sell their farms—in Iowa, Ne¬ 
braska and other States where they 
bought them cheap—at high prices, 

lands in the Canadian West, suffi- 

children. It is a repetition of move¬ 
ments which have gone on for nearly 
a century—first from the Atlantic 
seaboard States to western New, York 
and Pennsylvania, then to Ohio, next 
to Illinois, again to Iowa and Ne¬ 
braska. Beyond Nebraska there are 
few lands suitable for agriculture, so 

takes the direction of western Can¬ 
ada. These people make the best 


settlers we could wish for, having 
both money and experience, combined 
with the common schools education 
which provides the American with so 
excellent a grounding. They invari¬ 
ably enter Canada with the intention 
of making it their permanent home 
and becoming Canadians. Danger to 
the British connection? No; the 
fear that has been expressed in some 
quarters that the influx of Americans 
would tend to Americanize western 
Canada is in that sense quite ground¬ 
less. There are a great many Ameri¬ 
cans in Canada, and they are just as 
loyal to the community in which they 
have cast their lot as those who were 
born there. They find fully as great 
freedom as in the country they left, 
combined -with a rather better ad- 


quently greater security for life and 
property. They have no desire to 
change anything. And. after all, it 


American than we are. All of Can¬ 
ada is more or less Americanized 
already. That is quite natural in 

But the Canadian people are not any 
the less loyal to Britain. It is a mis¬ 
take to suppose so. A cordial feeling 
exists on both sides of the interna¬ 
tional boundary between the States 
and Canada, but, nevertheless, trade 
lines are sharply drawn, and each 
side jealously guards its trade inter¬ 
ests. Sentiment and neighborhood do 
not count there. The people of the 
United State have erected a high and 
strong trade fence to which they 
have made additions from time to 
time, until all of Canada’s products, 
save a few which she could better use 
at home, have been practically ex¬ 
cluded. Canada has imitated this 
trade fence to some extent, and I 
think she is now disposed to strength¬ 
en it and to add broken glass bottles 
and barbed-wire to make it effective. 
This will not be done in any spirit of 
ill-will. With the Americans ‘busi¬ 
ness is business,’ and the Canadians 
are very like them. They are taking 
care of themselves; that is all. It 
is very certain Canada will not long 
permit any other country to raanu- 

herself.”' 

As to the future, Sir William van 
Horne declines to be prophetic. His 
faith, however, is radiant enough to 
be communicable to any one who 
talks with him. “The development 
of Canada is only beginning,” he re¬ 
marks. “It is only a eompartively 
short time since western ‘Canada was 
opened up by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Until then her manufac¬ 
turing enterprises had but very 
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limited scope, and there were very 
few of them of any consequence. 
Now, however, the chimneys of manu¬ 
facturing establishments are in evi¬ 
dence everywhere east of the Great 
Lakes, and great concerns have grown 
up.” 

The question as to the sort of 
people Canada wants is always cap¬ 
able of being answered in one’s own 
mind, by the reflection that in a 


country three thousand miles from 

seven millions of people. “We want 
anybody who is not a pauper or a 
criminal,” says Sir William van 
Horne. “The assimilating power of 

by the time the second generation is 
reached, it matters little of what 
nationality or condition were their 


People Who Profit by Hard Times 


A stounding as it. may seem. 

it is unquestionably the fact 
that to a considerable num¬ 
ber of persons depression in trade, 
such as we have been experiencing 

ness. At first sight this statement 



tion. How cic 

with the general tightness of money, 
is of benefit to certain traders? 

The explanation although appar¬ 
ently obscure, is really perfectly 
simple. The practice of economy, 
which is imperative when times aie 

those who do things oil the cheap, 
and others, such as pawnbrokers, 
who are deluged with articles on 
which it pays them handsomely to 
advance £ s. d., and men who reno¬ 
vate clothes. 


k they would have 
been shod afresh. Their cash would 
have gone to the boot shop people. 
I shouldn’t have seen a cent. That’s 
why I’ve been in clover for the last 

Dyers and cleaners have also been 


ss dyed or cleaned in- 


have, in order to keep up 
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and are constantly adding to their 
lists, new varieties, which although 
sometimes rather gruesome in appear- 

flavor. Fungi now-a-days is very 
often subdivided by the ignorant into 
two classes: toad-stools and mush¬ 
rooms. The former term is applied 
to every species which they consider 

distinction has no scientific basis, for 
in fact most of the so-called toacT- 

fungi are to be found .many varieties, 
which with their coloring and sym¬ 
metry of their forms are the gro¬ 
tesques of nature; nests, hoofs, cups, 

sented. In ordinary observation, only 
the simpler and more noticeable 

they are in reality met with in almost 
every situation imaginable. They are 
found in damp cellars and in rooms 
shut off from the light; in fact some 
form of fungus will be found in al¬ 
most every place, and on everything 
which is not exposed to a circulation 
of fresh air. In the woods and open 
fields, however, the attractive forms 

Frequently rings of mushrooms 

the public, but the explanation may 
be reached in a natural and satis¬ 
factory manner. A single fungus 
plant growing alone upon a. lawn, will 
soon exhaust the soil directly beneath 
it of all true fungus food. Of all 
the spores that fall from the parent 
plant, only those will grow which fall 
outside the impoverished spot, and 
consequently a ring of toadstools, or 
mushrooms, is formed. In this way 


A simple definition of fungi is al- 
that they are plants which have no 

from true seeds, but from dust-like 
bodies resembling in appearance the 
yellow pollen of roses or lilies. 

(agaricales) are of such a distinctive 
sible, even for a novice to go astray 

variety most commonly sold in the 
restaurants and hotels is known as 
agaricus campestris, or the common 
mushroom. Of the genus agaricus, 
the flesh of this variety is probably 
the most highly esteemed. 

The time to look for it is in the 
late summer and autumn. The skin 
of the cap is easily separated from 
the flesh. It grows in moist pastures, 
lawns, and in fact any place where 
the soil is sufficiently rich and moist. 
This variety is frequently preserved 

peculiarity of the genus agaricus 

rather heavily collared, a fact which 
should aid the collector in identifying 
the species. In agaricus campestris 
the gills, or under side are at first a 
soft pink, and later they become 
darker, and finally brown. Agaricus 
rodmani is another variety which is 
very similar to agaricus campestris. 
The flavor, however, is a little more 
distinctive, and is very agreeable. 
This variety has a little less the ap¬ 
pearance of a ball. The stem is 

unfolds quite early, so that this mush- 

an umbrella. It grows in grassy 
pastures, and sometimes along road¬ 
sides in cities, as well as in the coun¬ 
try. Nina L. Marshall reports having 
found them growing in a cluster be- 





THE ELECTRIC CITY OF THE FUTURE 


private residences and apai 
The push-button elevat 
ready found frequently in 


•The reduced cost of power will b< 

lines of manufacture depending upor 
machinery for their product will b< 


by throwing a 
The reduced co 


Apartment buildings of the 


ishes” will 


drinks by depositing co: 
articles. There are no 


jtrieity will 


Myriads of lights, blazing along the 
most prominent thoroughfares, will 
turn night into day, and the stand¬ 
ard of street lighting, which is al¬ 
ready several times in advance of 
what it was twenty years ago, will be 


will automatically perform the opera- poured 
tion. The future apartment building distribu 
will be supplied with a carefully oughfar 


hotel can have 4 almost any dish serv¬ 
ed automatically without unnecessary 
delay by simply pressing a given 
button. Already in Berlin, Paris an 


dust are annually 
l city chimneys and 
buildings and thor- 

fort of'a large force of men for their 
removal. This task will be much 
simplified by the abolition of hun¬ 
dreds of miniature power plants and 

tion in two or three great stations 
where the combustion of coal will be 


;ic lunch electric c 


ot only will light and power for 


?e of supply, but great systems 
of transportation, such as are re¬ 
quired in a modem metropolis, will 
be supplied with the necessary power 
from the same generators. 


A Canadian Who Owns a City 
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EARLY STORY OF THE 

s, and stages were practically 
[y street cars. Neither wood 
n was fit for the new uses of 
•wing republic; and the high 


S. STEEL INDUSTRY 


had married Miss Mildred A. 
, of Eddyville, and secured the 
lal backing of his wealthy 


liatu Kelly, a Pittsburgh Irish-Ai 
Englishman of French descent. 


entirely new idea, and one 


years it was universally adopted, re¬ 
volutionizing the iron and steel trade, 

and abundant supply of its most use¬ 
ful metal. It expanded the industry 
with almost the suddenness of an ex¬ 
plosion, and for the first time in the 
long history of steel-making the steel- 
smiths were fairly swept off their 
feet by a flood of riches. Hundreds 
of individuals were picked up—by 
merit, by luck, or by chance—and 
flung upon the golden thrones of an 
international empire of steel. 

In 1846 William Kelly and his 
brother bought the Suwanee Iron 
Works, near Eddyville, Kentucky. 

ir was a well-to-do land- 
in Pittsburgh, where it is said 
that he erected the first two brick 
houses in the city. At the time when 
William Kelly began to make iron, 
he was thirty-six years old-a tall, 
well-set-up, muscular, energetic man, 
with blue eyes and close-cropped 
beard. In inventiveness his brain 
ranked high; in business ability, low. 


Kelly’s f, 


y was strongly opposed to 
ery, and tried to escape being a 
e-holder by importing (Chinese. 


rought in 


;o practice on a larger 


i for his kettles ar 




His ir 


'finery fire”—a small furnace in 
’hieh about fifteen hundred pounds 
f pig iron was placed between two 
lyers. of charcoal. The charcoal was 
et on fire, the blast was turned on, 
nd more charcoal was added until 
loroughly refined—a 


slow, old-fas! 


es of charcoal. 


seven miles distant—a fact with 
which the unbusinesslike Kelly had 
not reckoned. To cart his charcoal 
seven miles meant bankruptcy, unless 

the “finery fire” when he suddenly 
sprang to his feet with a shout, and 
rushed to the furnace. At one edge 
he saw a white-hot spot in the yellow 
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on the safety-valve, and blew such a 
nado of sparks. The air, it must be 

strong or too long continued. This, 
spectacular failure filled the two hun¬ 
dred shopmen with delight. For 

the works roars of laughter at “Kel¬ 
ly’s fireworks.” In fact, it was a 

In a few days Kelly was ready for 
a second trial, this time with less 
blast. The process lasted more than 
half an hour, and was thoroughly uni- 

it was the height of absurdity. Kelly 
stood coatless and absorbed beside his 

a small hammer in his hand. When 
the sparks began to fly, he ran here 

the blow. Then came one that flat¬ 
tened out, like dough—proving that 

diately he tilted the converter and 
poured out the contents. Taking a 
small piece, he cooled it and ham- 

vil, proving that it was not cast iron. 

He had once more shown that cold 
air does not chill molten iron, but re¬ 
fines it with amazing rapidity if 
blown through it for the proper 
length of time. His process was not 
complete, as we shall see later, but 

paratively easy to make. Bessemer, 
by his own efforts, did not get any 


better “steel” in 1855 than Kelly 
had made in 1847. 

For this, exact account of Kelly’s 
achievements, I am indebted to Mr. 
J. H. Geer, who was his helper at 

Kelly remained at Johnstown for 
five years. By this time he had con¬ 
quered. His patent was restored to 
him, and Mr. Morrell and others 
bought a controlling interest in it. 
He was now honored and rewarded. 
The “ crank ’ ’ suddenly became a re¬ 


cognized genius. By 1870 he had r< 
ceived thirty thousand dollars i 
royalties and after his patent was r< 
newed he received about four hui 
dred and fifty thousand more. Afte 
his process had been improved an 
widely adopted, Kelly spent no tin 
claiming the credit or basking in tL 


ing high-grade axes in Louisville, and 
founded a business which is to-day 
being earned on at Charleston, West 
Virginia, by his sons. 

When more than seventy years of 
age, he retired and spent his last 
days at Louisville. Few who saw the 
quiet pleasant-faced old gentleman 

or what he had accomplished. Yet 
in 1888, when he -died, it was largely 
by reason of his process that the 
United States had become'the supreme 
steel-making nation in the world. He 

wife is still living. 


The Story of Greenwich Hospital 
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While the Iron is Hot 

A man who has done a great deal of literary work has 

even in the midst of an absorbing task, for the purpose 
of looking up at the moment any reference that touches 
his curiosity. At times the curiosity can be satisfied by 
a moment’s reading ; if more is required, it is easy to 
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THINGS IT PAYS TO KNOW ABOUT 

—New Openings for Trade 
—Where Certain Products Come from 
—What Certain Places Produce 
—Population of Trade Centres 
—Prospects for Canadian Business 

The Commercial Gazetteer of the World 



One Volume - 340 Pages - Well Printed - Cloth Binding 





MORANC & 00., LIMITED, Toronto 
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DISTINCTIVE, FORCEFUL, UNIQUE 

Allthinkiagpeople should read ‘ ‘ To-Morro w Magazine. ’ ’ 
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The Writing-in-Sight Typewriter 

Will do your work 25% to 50% faster 
than any other writing machine. High¬ 
est award, “Grand Prize,” St. Louis 
Exposition, 1904. 

150,000 I IN USE 

UNITED TYPEWRITER CO., LIMITED 

7 Adelaide Street East 99 St. Francis Xavier Street, 
TORONTO and at MONTREAL 
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TAILORING 


To build up a reputation, to make 
garments that will draw trade, to 
supply material that will hold trade, 
to finish all our clothing as perfect as 
it can be, and to give our customers 
full value for their money, is the 
secret of our successful business. 

The clothes we are making show 
the satisfactory results we have 
attained by persistent efforts to pro¬ 
duce at popular prices absolutely 
high-grade garments, perfect in de¬ 
sign, snappy in appearance, and 
extraordinary in value. 

TROUSERS, - - $ 4.75 
SUIT, 20.00 




JOS. J. FOLLETT 

THE MERCHANT TAILOR 

181 YONGE STREET 
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W. & E. THORNTON-SMITH k CO, 


Interior Decorators, - It King Street West 
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SIGNS 

Painting, Paperhanging, Etc. 
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Carpets Thoroughly Cleaned 

BY BEST SANITARY METHOD, 

ALSO ALTERED AND LAID. 

NEW CARPETS CUT, SEWN 
AND LAID. J J j» 

Toronto Carpet Cleaning Works 

67 Lombard Street, TORONTO 

Phone Main 268B. 



CLEVELAND RIBBON & MEG. CO., 2741 Carnegie Ave„ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Business Men and 
their Clothes 



Modern conditions demand that business 
men be well dressed. The high cost of living 
compels careful spending of money. This 
business was organized to meet these cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Our methods are entirely different from 
those of ordinary tailors. We buy direct from 
the mills of Canada and Great Britain. 

We cut out wholesale and jobbers’ profits, and 
this places rare advantages before our 
patrons. 

WE GUARANTEE ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION. 



Qrown tailoring co. 

HIGH-CLASS CUSTOn TAILORS 
Toronto 
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SEEING is BELIEVING 

If you will SEE our office you will BELIEVE 
the value in 

LUXFER 

PRISMS 

If you will invest in our products for im¬ 
proving the light in your showrooms, YOUR 
customers will SEE YOUR goods and BE¬ 
LIEVE in their value. 



LUXFER PRISM CO. 

100 King St. West, TORONTO 



A delicious TAfiL £ LUXURY 








































